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VALUE AND WORTH? 


HE purpose of this article is to seek common ground on which 
two opposed schools of value-philosophy may meet. One 
school, represented recently by Perry, Prall, and Pepper, finds the 
definition of intrinsic value in the affective-volitional relation of 
interest. These writers conceive value to have a psychological 
basis in feeling and to designate relations between an individual 
and objects or acts liked or disliked. The other school, defended 
ably in America by Urban, finds value asserted in a unique type 
of judgment, and defines it as a category of being. I shall not dis- 
cuss a third view, presented by Moore and Russell, that value is a 
quality, for I agree with Urban’s position that this view is en- 
eumbered with insuperable difficulties. Incidentally, in the course 
of the article, I shall reply to Mr. Urban’s generous review of my 
book.? 
I 


The exponents of a relational value-theory maintain that value 
defined as a relation of interest is a sufficient description of value 
wherever it occurs. My first task will be to consider Mr. Urban’s 
objections to the relational theory. I shall not, however, be con- 
cerned to defend Sheldon’s ‘‘ontological definition’’ of value® as 
‘‘the fulfilment of any tendeney whatsoever.’’ Here I accept Mr. 
Urban’s criticism. I shall hope to show, however, what is the true 
bearing of the latter’s criticism of the definition that is psychologi- 
eal and relational. 

Mr. Urban believes that a relational definition of value is cireu- 

1 The articles most frequently cited in this paper are those by Urban, this 
JournaL, Vol. XIII, pp. 449-465, 673-687; Vol. XIV, pp. 309-327; Vol. XV, 
pp. 393-405. I also cite, from the same JOURNAL, those by Perry, Vol. XI, pp. 
141-162, and Fisher, Vol. XIV, pp. 570-582. Also, the monograph by Prall, 
A Study in the Theory of Value, Univ. of Cal. Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 
3, No. 2, 1921, and my book, Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their 
Interrelation, New York Univ. Press, 1920. 

2 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, pp. 53-55. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XIII, pp. 453-455. 
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lar in character. What he means, I think, is that this attempt at 
definition leaves out an essential (to Mr. Urban the essential) 
mark of value. For he says‘ that ‘‘the denial that value can ulti- 
mately be defined as a relation does not mean that relational 
definitions are not useful.’’ It is of great importance, therefore, 
to discover just what is omitted in a relational definition. Mr. 
Urban’s ecriticisms® will point the way. 

1. ‘‘Why, it may well be asked, should fulfilment of interest be 
a good? Why should pleasure confer a value? In all such defini- 
tions valuableness is already assumed—as an intrinsic quality of 
pleasure or of fulfilment, as the case may be.’’ The sequel will 
show that I recognize that all included under the word value can 
not be defined as affective-volitional relations of interest. But it 
is true that one class of values, sometimes spoken of as immediate, 
can be defined adequately in such terms. I may like or dislike 
given objects or acts apart from any reflection. <A bright color or 
a warm breeze may arouse in me a thrill of pleasure. To defend the 
application of the term value to such experiences, it is necessary 
only to indicate that it has a clear meaning when so used. Now 
when I speak of my likings and dislikings as having to do with 
value, I use the term to designate relations between a feeling indi- 
vidual and certain objects or acts. Value is not assumed to be ‘‘an 
intrinsic quality of pleasure,’’ for the relations are between a 
pleased or displeased individual and liked or disliked objects or 
acts. ‘‘Interest’’ may be used in almost the same meaning, although 
‘*interest’’ frequently emphasizes the first term and ‘‘value’’ the 
second term of the same relation. 

2. So far we have avoided the circularity which Mr. Urban 
thinks to beset a relational definition of all value. He tells us, 
however, that the circularity appears in another way. ‘‘The value 
of an object consists, it is said, in its satisfaction of desire, or more 
broadly, fulfilment of interest. But it is always possible to raise 
further questions which show conclusively that the value concept is 
already presupposed. Is the interest itself worthy of being satis- 
fied? Is the object worthy of being of interest? In other words, 
the fact of intrinsic value requires us to find the essence of value 
in something other than this type of relation.’’ 

To defend the adequacy of a relational definition of immediate 
values, I may point out that such a definition is adequate because 
the questions raised by Mr. Urban are not a part of the experience. 
They need not be answered because they are not asked. My liking 
for a hot bath may have no reflective basis. Reflection might con- 


4Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 455, footnote. 
5 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 453. 
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vince me that the worth of a hot bath, at the time it was taken, 
was entirely negative. Surely we are not compelled to analyze our 
feelings in order to have them, and I can see no objection to call- 
ing the relations that come into being when things are liked or dis- 
liked, relations of immediate value. 

It is quite another thing, however, to maintain that all that. 
passes under the name of value may be defined in terms of affec- 
tive-volitional relations. The usual criticism of the position that 
judgment plays an essential part in determining some values is to 
the effect that, although relations of interest may be modified by 
judgment, such judgment does not alter the essential nature of 
value which is still to be described in terms of interest. It is said 
that although I may begin by liking jazz and end by liking Brahms, 
value first and last is my interest in the one or the other. As Mr. 
Prall says,® ‘‘ Judgment, while it may be instrumental in our coming 
to the point of assuming the attitude of liking toward one thing 
rather than another, never itself constitutes that attitude. The 
liking is all we have. We may be able to inquire why we like; but 
when we do thus inquire, we only analyze our liking into its re- 
spective parts or else show that one judgment of value implies the 
existence of another value than the one judged.’’ 

The nature of these contrasting points of view is best brought 
out when we ask how each is related to conscious activity.) On the 
one hand, those who define all value in affective-volitional terms 
assert that the valuing individual is related to the objects or acts 
valued through feeling. On the other hand, other writers main- 
tain that this type of definition leaves out the essential element of 
value, and they find this essential element in judgment. Neverthe- 
less, those who hold this second view consider that feeling plays a 
part in the value-experience, so that it may be said that they de- 
scribe the individual as both knowing and feeling in the experi- 
ence of value. ) The first view is that of Perry and Prall; the second 
is held by writers of such different viewpoints as Dewey, Urban, 
Rickert, and Windelband. The latter writers have no psychological 
scruple in thus blending two aspects of consciousness, for they be- 
lieve that the value-experience partakes of the character of both. 
I can not agree with this viewpoint for reasons which I shall cite 
below. | My suggested solution of the problem will lie in the diree- 
tion of maintaining that there are two broad types of values, one 
of which may be defined adequately as affective-volitional rela- 
tions of interest, the other as worth which lies wholly within the 
realm of cognition. | 


6 Prall, op. cit., p. 267. 
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II 


Mr. Urban feels that the affective-volitional definition leaves 
out the element of the worth of the feeling. Three possible view- 
points may be taken as to the position that worth occupies in con- 
scious experience. (1) Worth may still lie within feeling when it 
is not determined wholly by feeling-relations./ In other words, there 
may be some aspect of being, independent of the individual, which 
is of the nature of feeling, or at least near enough like feeling to be 
felt. To describe the relation of the valuing individual to such an 
‘*over-individual’’ worth-determinant, we should have to invent a 
term in the language of feeling to correspond with ‘‘apprehension’’ 
in the language of cognition., (2) Worth may be apprehended in 
the value-judgment which is the cognitive aspect of a whole ex- 
perience of value in which cognition and feeling are blended. (3) 
Worth may be cognized only, and this worth-experience may be 
quite distinct from the feeling-relation of value between the indi- 
vidual who has the worth-experience and the object esteemed. The 
desirability of making a distinction between value and worth was 
first suggested to me in a letter from Miss Mary Case. Mr. Pepper’s 
paper, ‘‘Primitive and Standard Value,’’ recently read before the 
American Philosophical Association (1922), also led me to think 
of the implications of such a distinction. 

I shall first consider the position that worth is in some way ex- 
perienced through feeling. To describe this view adequately re- 
quires delicate handling. It is substantially that of Mr. Fisher, 
although I am not always clear as to his full meaning. Both he 
and Mr. Urban believe that value (Urban) or an object’s value 
(Fisher) is apprehended in the value-judgment. But Mr. Fisher 
denies’ that value itself is apprehended by the cognitive aspect of 
consciousness, although he holds that the complex ‘‘value-of-an- 
object’’ may thus be apprehended. I think that he means that a 
cognitive element enters our experience of value when we attribute 
worth to a particular object. This judgment of worth of an ob- 
ject is to be distinguished from worth itself which is ‘‘apprehended’”’ 
through feeling. I can not help feeling that much remains unsaid 
by Mr. Fisher regarding the relation of the worth apprehended by 
feeling to the worth attributed to objects in the value-judgment. 
But I am not concerned here with enlarging on this question; the 
more fundamental question is whether worth may lie wholly within 
the sphere of feeling. 

Mr. Fisher believes that we are unable to have knowledge of 
worth because worth is apprehended through some form of feeling. 


7 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV, p. 578. 
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He accepts, therefore, one horn of Perry’s dilemma® (‘‘The attitude 
of interest either constitutes values or it cognizes them’’), and very 
logically denies that worth can be ecognized at all. Knowledge 
about worth we may have, as we have knowledge about feeling, but 
we can no more cognize worth itself than we can inspect feeling 
through a microscope. I can not but feel that Urban impales 
Fisher on the wrong horn of the dilemma. Because he fails to see 
the importance of Fisher’s distinction between value and an ob- 
ject’s value, and because Fisher uses the term ‘‘apprehension’’ of 
worth and speaks as if feeling ‘‘merely furnishes the requisite 
sensibility’’ for such apprehension, Urban takes it for granted that 
he believes that worth may be cognized. ‘This misapprehension 
arises partly through lack of a proper nomenclature, and partly 
through the lack of sufficient explanation by Fisher as to how ob- 
jects get a value that lies within the realm of feeling. On the other 
hand, if he holds that worth is apprehended by feeling, he can 
suitably deny that worth itself can be cognized. 

What is the bearing of a theory that worth is apprehended by 
feeling? The answer to this question would be contained in a 
discipline coneerned with feeling much as epistemology is con- 
cerned with cognition. Is there objective worth which is affirmed 
(for want of a better term) by feeling, and which is an attribute 
(not a quality) of the objects of certain feeling-relations, but 
which lies outside that portion of given experience which is open 
to cognition? Empirical evidence for such a theory might be 
sought among primitive esthetic satisfactions produced by colors, 
harmonies, etc., if some of these might be found to be without 
adequate psycho-physical explanation. In other words, it might be 
proved that we face a kind of brute reality in the worth-experience 
which can be explained only on the assumption that there is a 
category of feeling within the realm of being that is just as un- 
alterable as the reality underlying the objects of cognition. 

If such a theory were proved a fact, beauty would be shown to 
be independent of its apprehension; it would transcend relations 
of interest; and I doubt the wisdom of applying the term ‘‘value’’ 
to it at all. The evidence bearing on the theory is of such great 
complexity that after several years of reflection I am yet unable 
to form an opinion. I should weleome light from Mr. Fisher. [ If, 
however, it should be proved that worth of a certain kind is ap- 
prehended through feeling, such worth would be entirely distinct 
from the cognitive worth that I am about to discuss. } 

Having considered Mr. Fisher’s position, I now turn to the 


8 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 152. 
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second and third possible standpoints regarding attribution of 
worth. Worth, as Mr. Urban thinks, may be attributed to an object 
in a value-judgment, the whole experience being of both a cogni- 
tive and an affective character. Mr. Urban’s treatment of the 
value-judgment leaves no room for doubt that this is the meaning 
intended. He claims that we know value by affirmation in judg- 
ment,® and also that in making a value-judgment we are governed 
by an @ priori law which works in us as ‘‘an essential form of inter- 
est and volition as such.’’?*° I am not at the moment concerned 
with his theory that value is a category of reality apart from our ex- 
perience, but solely with the one point that whenever we experience 
value, we are said to do so through both cognition and feeling. An 
experience of worth, under this view, must be referred to conscious , 
activity as a whole if it is to be given a psychological description. 

| Against this view, I hold that value and worth, when analyzed, 
prove to be distinct, and that the term ‘‘intrinsiec worth’’ has been 
applied ambiguously to designate now the one, now the other. | 
First, I shall give instances of this confusion; secondly, I shall 
proceed to develop the view that the two types of intrinsic worth 
have distinct psychological bases, a task that will involve a criti- 
cism of Mr. Urban’s theory of value-judgments. 

1. I find a common assumption underlying the radically differ- 
ent views of Perry, Urban, Prall, and Dewey. It is [that the in- 
trinsic values defined as affective-volitional relations of interest are 
the same sort of entities as the intrinsic values which_appear when 
we ask questions as to whether the worths are justified} Perry ana- 
lyzes the complex state of mind when one judges a value into judg- 
ments of fact plus feeling for the object judged."! This feeling, 
for him, constitutes the value. Perry’s position, therefore, is that 
intrinsic value, whether it be refiective or immediate, is equally 
constituted by feeling for an object, «e., that intrinsie value is, 
always affective-volitional. 

Prall’* has shown recently in a forceful way that a judgment of 
contributory value such as ‘‘The pen is good for writing’’ implies 
the intrinsic worths of the ‘‘higher values’’ of truth, goodness, and 
contemplation. But Mr. Prall’s thesis is that of ‘‘the identical na- 
ture of value as it appears in all cases of valuing.’’* Prall and 
Perry agree that value is constituted by interest, and that judg- 
ments of value do not affect the basic nature of value itself or bring 

®This JourNaL, Vol. XIII, p. 463. 

10 [bid., Vol. XIII, p. 677. 

11 [bid., Vol. XI, pp. 161-162. 


12 Prall, op. cit., p. 266. 
13 Tbid., p. 254. 
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to light any new class of values. Urban, as we have seen, assumes 
the identity of the value defined as relational with the worth that 
appears after questions are asked as to its justification. Further- 
more, in his later theory of value, he attempts to identify in kind 
all cases of intrinsic value by claiming that value is apprehended 
in a special kind of judgment, while maintaining at the same time 
that value is ‘‘an essential form of interest and volition as such.’’ ™* 
Finally, Dewey,!® while recognizing the distinctness of many classes 
of values, speaks of certain judgments plus subsequent acts bring- 
ing into existence new intrinsic values. He thus regards affective- 
volitional values as of the same nature as the new intrinsic values 
which appear in consequence of judgment, in so far as interest is 
concerned. The new values differ, of course, in their cognitional 
aspect. Dewey and Urban, therefore, blend feeling and cognition 
in their descriptions of the values of appreciation in different ways. 
They make feeling an essential element of the worths affirmed in 
value-judgments, and neither of them would agree that the intrin- 
sie worth affirmed in judgment does not contain the same element 
of feeling that creates simple, immediate values. 

I submit that each of these writers fails adequately to analyze 
intrinsic value. I believe that much diversity of opinion will dis- 
appear when it is recognized that this term has been applied indis- 
criminately to value and worth. Although Miss Case first suggested 
the desirability of the distinction, I ean not say, of course, that 
either she or Mr. Pepper, who recalled it to mind, would accept my 
development of it. 

2. Let me begin with a word of caution. I do not assert that 
feeling and cognition may be separated in existence. Elsewhere*® 
I have amplified this statement. While describing conscious activ- 
ity as related to environment in two ways, I have not departed 
from the accepted psychological fact that feeling and cognition 
never occur in isolation. I do claim, however, that the affective and 
cognitive elements are always distinct upon introspective analysis, 
and that we can say of no conscious state that it contains a blend of 
feeling and cognition that defies analysis into two distinct aspects.’ 

[The purpose of this article is to prove that intrinsic value never 
properly designates the relation of objects to both aspects of con- 
scious activity at once, but that there are two distinct types of in- 

14 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII, p. 677. 

15 In a paper now in press. 


16‘¢The Coédrdinate Character of Feeling and Cognition,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 288-295. 


17 Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their Interrelation, pp. 94-104. 
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trinsic worth, concerned with the relation of objects to feeling and 
cognition, respectively. 

(1) Interest and Worth.—Consideration of an objection to the 
distinction between immediate value and cognitive worth may 
Serve as our starting-point. Perry and Prall claim that however 
modified our ascription of worth may become in consequence of 
judgment, the constitutive factor of both immediate value and cogni- 
tive worth always remains the element of interest. My enjoyment of 
a Bach fugue, however increased by study of its counterpoint, must 
in the end be referred to my liking for it, and this enjoyment is of 
the same nature as that which I experience when I taste a savory 
morsel. I reply that this statement, if adduced as an argument for 
the identity of the factor that constitutes immediate value with that 
which constitutes intrinsic worth, is a non sequitur. Since feeling 
is never divorced from cognition in conscious experience, it goes 
without saying that there are affective value-relations present in 
every moment of conscious activity. This fact, however, does not 
take into account the additional element of worth that may appear 
upon the reflection. Perry and Prall uncritically identify affective 
interest with interest that is wholly cognitive. To separate the two 
kinds of interest, it is only necessary to reflect that immediate value 
may be positive while at the same time cognitive worth is negative, | 
and vice versa. I may continue to like a certain picture that my 
newly acquired esthetic taste condemns. I may heartily dislike music 
that I know and recognize to be ‘‘good.’’ The confusion of these 
writers is due to an uncritical identification of two distinct types of 
interest. 

In the moral and esthetic spheres, recognition of worth and lik- 
ing for the object or act esteemed have too often been identified by 
philosophers. In the ease of ethics, the moral conflict that often 
occurs between what I like and what I recognize to be best would 
seem to be sufficient empirical evidence to destroy this notion. 
Knowledge and virtue and pleasure would go hand in hand if an 
ideal of harmonious functioning were stipulated and attained, but 
practically I may reflect with little pleasure upon an act to which 
I ascribe great moral worth. Again, Dewey’s discussion of ‘‘valua- 
tions’’ that are not final until I have performed an act in conse- 
quence of a preliminary judgment goes to prove that not only 
reflection, but also practical activities may contribute to the modifi- 
cation of worths previously ascribed, but it does not imply that my 
liking has changed gradually in the process in the positive direction. 
That may or may not be the case. “To claim that the recognition of 
moral worth is the same as the felt value of moral worth is to dis- 
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regard the experience of moral conflict. And if it is true that 
certain ethical systems base their standards of moral worth cn felt 
pleasure, it is also true that other systems are equally well able to 
entertain the notion of moral worth that becomes pleasurable only 
after the natural affections have been suppressed in its favor. 

In his definition of the esthetic experience, Mr. Prall gives at un- 
conscious illustration of this distinction. He says,1* ‘‘We may value 
for itself the good act which expresses the good will; but the more 
completely we value it in itself, the more completely do we simply 
dwell upon it in contemplation, give ourselves over to it as total ob- 
ject, lose ourselves in it. And what we are interested in in this com- 
plete way, in pure contemplation, in disinterested attentiveness, is 
what we call the esthetically valuable’’ (italics mine). I may be 
said fairly that an interest which may be described as ‘‘ disinterested 
attentiveness’’ is quite other than the interest of which we speak 
when we discuss affective relations. 

(2) Value-Judgments and Worth.—The distinction between im- 
mediate value and worth rests on empirical grounds. But we have 
still to show that the experience of worth does not in itself contain 
an element of feeling. / Undoubtedly, there are affective elements 
present at the time one has the worth-experience. The question is 
whether the worth-experience itself is partly constituted by feeling, 
or whether it is wholly cognitive (in the same sense as we say that 
to know is not to feel, although we must do both at each conscious 
moment). Any writer who confuses affective with cognitive inter- 
est is likely to define the experience of worth partly in terms of 
feeling, partly in those of cognition, if, indeed, he does not restrict 
both value and worth to the affective factor.) Dewey and Urban 
both describe classes of worths that are neither-wholly cognitive nor 
wholly affective. I shall content myself here with a criticism of 
Mr. Urban’s position, that being the more extreme. 

Value-judgments may or may not imply the recognition of stand- 
ards of worth. One class of value-judgments contains no implica- 
tion of worth. ‘‘I like smoking’’ may serve merely to bring to 
conscious attention a fact of affective value. No question need be 
raised as to the worth of smoking, because none is raised. But once 
that I do raise such a question, it becomes of importance to investi- 
gate the nature of the worth that is affirmed. If Mr. Urban would 
accept this standpoint, he might contribute much toward our knowl- 
edge of worth-affirmation. He would argue, I believe, that the ob- 
jective nature of worth lies in the form rather than in the matter of 
affirmation. Value-judgments do not guarantee any particular 


18 Prall, p. 266. 
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worths, such as happiness or goodness, but they all have a common 
form, and this form is of the nature of a category of judgment. But 
let us see how Mr. Urban leads up to his theory of value-judgment. 

After rejecting definitions of value in relational or qualitative 
terms, Mr. Urban investigated the possibilities latent in the substan- 
tival form of expression of values. Often we say, ‘‘This is a worth.”’ 
One who still clings to the relational form of definition can readily 
explain this usage by calling attention to the fact that we frequently 
use single words to designate relations. ‘‘ James shows backwardness 
in his studies’? means that James has other boys ahead of him. But 
Mr. Urban believes that it is not only possible to use value in sub- 
stantival fashion, but that the notion of value can be rendered ade- 
quately only in the proposition ‘‘that A ought to be on its own 
account,’’ and he concludes that value is an objective, so far as it is 
amenable to expression in language.'® | More explicitly, the value- 
judgment involves, in addition to the judgment itself, ‘‘an essential 
form of interest and volition as —T 

Limitation of space prohibits me from entering in detail into the 
minutice of the controversy between Urban and Fisher over the pos- 
sibility of conceiving value as an objective in Meinong’s sense. For- 
tunately for my purpose, such discussion will not be required. It 
will be sufficient to show that the alleged typical value-judgment 
imports a special connotation into the term ‘‘intrinsic worth,’’ and 
then to show that any expression of worth in judgment conforms to 
a type that I shall make clear. 

Mr. Urban, as against Fisher, holds that oughtness in the value- 
judgment is quite distinct from obligation, and that the latter is a 
special case of the former. In his reply to Fisher,”’ he refers to his 
previous argument.*? As I think, he made two points. (1) ‘‘Nor 
have I space to rehearse how, after showing that intrinsic value is 
ultimately indefinable in terms either of quality or relation, it can 
be finally stated only as equivalent to ‘ought to be.’ My critic does 
not even refer to these arguments, much less meet them.’’ (2) ‘‘Of 
many things we can say that they ought to be, when it would be 
wholly absurd to think that this notion involved a command to any 
person or group of persons.’’ Now since I have admitted that worth 
involves something more than affective-relational value, and since 
I believe that an adequate definition of worth can be attained in some 
other way than through the ‘‘typical value-judgment,’’ the first point 
may await the sequel. But I would join with Fisher in denying that 

19 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII, p. 462. 

20 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 677. 


21 Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 398. 
22 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 462. 
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ought is ever used (except by Mr. Urban) without the notion of 
obligation. Mr. Urban says,”* ‘‘Is it not sufficient to recall again that 
we often say that things ought to have been otherwise when we 
have not the slightest intention of ascribing obligation to them?”’ 
This, however, was hardly Fisher’s point. The latter argued that 
ought involves always the notion of obligation of a person or group 
of persons, not of the things concerned. One wishes that Mr. Urban 
had given concrete examples. He shows** correctly that Perry’s 
criticism does not touch the point because his illustrations are ill- 
chosen. Perhaps the following examples will suffice: ‘‘The Lusitania 
ought not to have been sunk.’’ Here it is stated that an event should 
not have taken place. Is there not, however, in the mind of the 
speaker the notion of moral obligation unfulfiled by those who were 
responsible for sinking the ship? ‘‘John ought to have been happy, 
for he was a good man, but circumstances were against him.’’ Does 
not this imply that some beneficent Power should have arranged 
circumstances otherwise? I can not protest too strongly against the 
practise of making the judgment of moral worth typical of all in- 
trinsic worth. 

In his review *> of my book, Mr. Urban says that I deny that 
there are judgments of intrinsic value. I presume that ‘‘of’’ is 
here the sign of an objective genitive, and that he means that I deny 
that judgment is the means whereby intrinsic values are apprehended. 
From what I have said, it will be obvious that I am now engaged in 
proving that worth, as distinguished from immediate value, is brought 
into being by reflection, and that intrinsic worth therefore is affirmed 
in judgment. My book did not treat of worth-judgments from this 
point of view. To be clear, let me mention briefly some of the values 
that are associated with a judgment of intrinsic worth. 

‘*Goodness is valuable in itself.’’ First, there is the contributory 
value of the act of judgment, this particular judgment, like all judg- 
ments, being a means to the end of self-expression. Secondly, there 
is the value of the content of the judgment for the one who judges, 
which varies according to the range of application to practical activi- 
ties—here the range is wide. This is also contributory in character. 
Thirdly, there is the value that springs from my liking or disliking 
the object judged (goodness). This is value of the immediate type. 
With these values I was chiefly concerned in the constructive portion 
of my book. Finally, there is the affirmation of the worth of goodness, 
which I should rate as a type distinct from either immediate or con- 

23 This JOURNAL, Vol. XV, p. 398. 


24 Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 401. 
25 Ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 53-55. 
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tributory value, but which is more nearly allied formally to con- 
tributory value than to immediate. 

Mr. Urban believes that I use the term ‘‘contributory value’’ 
equivocally, now as signifying a means to an end, now in the mean- 
ing of ‘‘adding to the functioning of conscious activity.’’ I have 
guarded, however, against such an equivocation. The sense in which 


all judgments are contributory because they add to the functioning * 


of conscious activity is, as Mr. Urban fails to note, from the stand- 
point of an observer. Now while the judging individual is not him- 
self making a judgment about intrinsic worth as additive to con- 
scious activity, an observer who looks upon the activity of the indi- 
vidual must regard all judgments, nay, every instance of conscious 
functioning, as a means to the end of modifying in some way the 
eontact of the individual with his environment. 

Here I wish to go further than I did in my book and maintain 
that judgments of worth fall into a form common to them and to all 
contributory values. And I shall take care to exhibit this fact in its 
naturalness, rather than to ‘‘force’’ these judgments, ‘‘in pragmatic 
fashion, into the instrumental mold.’’ 

To begin with, worth is not fully expressed in such a judgment 
as ‘‘A has worth.’’ We ask what kind of worth it has. Is it a means 
toanend? Then it will be of contributory value. Or is it worthy in 
itself? Then it has intrinsic worth. Observe that Mr. Urban’s typ- 
ical value-judgment contains the words ‘‘on its own account.’’ Some 
such expression is needed to clear the meaning, to distinguish worth 
that is contributory from worth that is intrinsic. Now I find a com- 


mon structure and a common element in judgments of both contribu- : 
tory and intrinsic worth. The common element is a point of refer- - 


ence of the worth to some object or act. In the ease of contributory 
value, A is worthy as a means to an end. In the ease of intrinsic 
worth, however, the worth of A is referred back to itself, and descrip- 
tion of the worth is incomplete until this backward reference is made. 
On the basis of these considerations, it would be allowable to treat 
all worth as referential, and to discuss two types of worth, of which 
the differentia is the point of reference. 

Nor only do all worth-judgments exhibit a common referential 
characteristic; they also exhibit a common structure. I find this 
structure most conveniently described as that of a triadic relation. 
In this way it may be distinguished from the structure of immediate 
value which is dyadic—the terms here being individual and object 
or act. A worth-relation has three terms: individual, the object or 
act judged, and the object or act to which the judged object is 
referred. 
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From these considerations, based upon empirical evidence and an 
analysis of judgments of worth, I hope to have established (1) the 
distinct natures of immediate value and intrinsic worth, (2) the 
psychological basis in cognition of all kinds of worth, (3) the ade- 
quacy of relational definitions of both value and worth, one as 
dyadic, the other as triadic, (4) the common form of judgments of 
contributory value and judgments of intrinsic worth. 

I have not space to discuss in detail Mr. Urban’s interesting 
metaphysical speculations. I would, however, instance a most un- 
warranted assumption that he makes. He says,?* ‘‘That a specific 
object has positive or negative value, as the case may be, and why it 
has value, are matters of interest, feeling, and desire; but that it 
must fall somewhere in the scale of value, this is an essential form of 
interest and volition as such, logically prior to any experience of 
desire or feeling. Over against the world of mere objects as such 
are the categories of being and value, all-inclusive forms of the 
world.’’ Why ‘‘of the world’’? Surely, only on an assumption of 
the truth of idealism. As an epistemological dualist 1 am con- 
strained to remark that the category of value may only be inferred to 
be a category or form of the judgment-process; whether or not it 
extends beyond the given to the world will depend upon what kind 
of a world we have. 

I believe that I have replied to most of Mr. Urban’s criticisms. 
It is strange, however, to read that I ‘‘describe myself as a Pragma- 
tist with certain reservations.’’ The agreement with pragmatism 
expressed in my book was restricted to one point of method. I men- 
tion this more personal matter because it affords an instance of the 
danger of affixing labels to philosophical standpoints which recognize 
that truth is not the prerogative of any single sect of philosophical 
opinion. 


Maurice PIcarp. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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i* I have properly understood the intent of the article on ‘‘ Prag- 

matism and the New Materialism,’’* Professor Lovejoy’s 
criticism is directed not altogether against pragmatism and be- 
haviorism as such, but rather in part at least against certain phil- 
csophies which, having on some points misunderstood the meaning 
of these movements, have yet taken on their insignia and ended by 
deforming the spirit of their thought. While it is not always easy 


26 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII, p. 677. 
1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIX, no. 1. 
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to distinguish between the behaviorists and those who only call 
themselves such, I have unavoidably the impression that a part at 
least of the polemic is directed against some of the neo-realists, who 
have ‘‘joined forces’’ with behaviorism, rather than against the 
original representatives of the school itself.? 

When Mr. Lovejoy proposes to the pragmatist, or to any one 
else, his five conundrums about the place of mind in the mechanical 
or ‘‘physical’’ order, one has a right to know what he means by 
his terms. ‘‘Physical’’ means, he says, ‘‘occupying a position in 
objective space and existing as a part of the sum of masses and 
forces dealt with by physical science.’’ This he quotes. Does he 
agree to the meaning or does he even think that the statement is 
clear? Does any one suppose that the physical order is independ- 
ent of mind? Or does not its nature change as the mind succeeds 
more and more in imposing it upon the world? For the mechani- 
cal order may not be absolute; it may be slowly evolved by means 
of the twin factors of experience and reflection. Let it not be for- 
gotten that mass and space and time change their meaning as ex- 
perience is enriched and reinterpreted; that the mechanical order 
of nature is not the absolute and static system it was taken to be, 
when it achieved its first successes. Does any one suppose that 
throughout the age-long effort to describe nature in mechanical 
terms those terms will retain their original and primitive meaning? 
Will mass forever and infallibly suggest the name of Galileo or 
Democritus, or space the name of Euclid, or time the name of Kant 
or Newton? To a student of the history of scientific conceptions 
nothing could appear more improbable, nothing could appear more 
unnatural than this. 

The difficulty of a number of gentlemen who call themselves 
‘‘realists’’ consists, or so it seems to me, in the assumption of an 
absolute mechanical order, which, if not grasped, is at any rate 
grasped approximately. Approximately to what? Why, to that 
absolute which he assumes, but about which he remains inarticulate. 
Let him define what he means by the real order of nature and I 
shall understand what is meant by a knowledge which approximates 
to it. But define it in his ‘‘sense’’ he ean not. 

Choose as an illustration, if you will, the simplest experiment 
to be found in the laboratory list. Suppose that your problem is 
to find the distance between two scratches on a piece of glass. He 
will say perhaps that there is an observed or approximate length 

2 The thesis that mind is describable in terms of behavior was first elabo- 
rated by Professor Singer in a series of articles in this JourNAL; 1911, p. 180; 


1912, pp. 15 and 206; 1914, p. 645; 1917, p. 337. These papers easily remain 
the hest formulation of the behavioristic standpoint. 
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and there is also an absolute length, which, because of the error at- 
tached to every observation, remains forever unobserved. The real 
length is the limit of a series of approximations, a Grenzbegriff. 
You focus the cross wires of your micrometer microscope upon the 
object and you take in succession a number of readings. These 
readings differ inter se. They can not all be ‘‘true.’’ It is mean- 
ingless to speak of any one as ‘‘correct.’’ The arithmetical mean is 
the ‘‘best’’ approximation. Approximation to what? Why, to the 
Grenzbegriff. 


Now I can understand what it means to speak of a limit to the 
series, 


1+4+4+4+--- 


because each term is formed from its predecessor according to a 


definite law. But what does it mean to speak of the limit of the 
fraction, 


10.7 + 10.1+ 10.3 + ----+ (the nth observation) 


divided by (where the numerator contains the sum of your scale 
readings), when n is increased without limit? Each reading bears 
no necessary relation to its predecessor or to its suecessor. Each one 
is accidental and for any finite number of readings, which is the most 
you can take, the arithmetical mean is accidental too. And so I 
assert that it is meaningless to speak of the limit of such a series. 
Or to state the general truth, of which this case is a simple exem- 


plification, the real object of perception can not be conceived as © 


Grenzbegrif or as the limit of a series of approximations. What 
these conflicting observations betray is the presence of a mind as an 
essential part of the total situation and not the presence of an ab- 
solute object.’ 

If there is no absolute object, no more ean the mechanical sys- 
tem, in which objects are found, be taken to be absolute. Thus it 
is not uncommonly supposed that, while the future is in some small 
measure under man’s control, the past must remain irrevocable and 
quite unchanged. ‘‘ What is past is past,’’ and ‘‘what has happened 
has happened,”’ are the tautologies, which are supposed to force 
this truth upon us. No doubt at all about the tautology itself. But 
what is past and what has happened are exactly the matters which 
ever have been and will ever be in dispute, world without end. 
Having gone thus far I am quite prepared to go further and I shall 
venture to assert that the past is no more irrevocably determined 
than is the future. It is just as plastic, just as amenable to our 


3 See the article, ‘‘ A Spirit which Includes the Community,’’ this JourNat, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 18. 
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interpretations. What was the azoic age, you may well say, when 
no one was there to observe it? An sich it was like nothing so much 
as nothing at all. It all depends upon what observer you imagine 
to have been present. It is nothing, if not the product of his ex- 
perience and his reflection. To the soul of Empedocles, seated it 
may be these two millenniums on the rim of Saturn, it has seemed, 
you may be sure, a mingling and unmingling of the four elements, 
earth, air, fire and water, guided by the opposite principles of love 
and hate. To the ‘‘Copernicus of antiquity’? and some of the 
later Pythagoreans it would have had a heliocentric cast, and to 
Newton it would have been without doubt a collection of masses 
attracting one another directly as the product and inversely as the 
square of the distance between their centers. Not only is the past 
plastic in the same sense in which the future is plastic, but it is 
ever being made to conform more and more to deep-lying human 
desires. I mean, too, that these desires, being as often as not mis- 
guided, are as constantly being given up in the light of an experi- 
ence that is ever enriching itself. 

There remains the question: what is the place of consciousness 
in a world thus mechanically ordered? Our answer must be brief, 
for the argument is already well known. Let one illustration suf- 
fice. I am quite unaware, of course, physiologically speaking, what 
a ‘‘prick’’ of conscience may turn out to be. In order to have be- 
fore us a concrete example, which in the case contemplated is to 
speak medicynieally, let be granted that a ‘‘prick’’ of conscience is 
the same thing as a spasm along a yard or two of the intestinal 
tract. Does any one suppose that the owner of this ‘‘apparatus’’ 
of conscience is the only one in a position to observe the significance 
of its behavior? No doubt he is favorably ‘‘placed’’ to interpret 
it as a summons to action of some appropriate sort. But is he the 
only one in a position to offer judgment? In point of fact the op- 
posite is very frequently the case. His physician, or it may be his 
father confessor, who is privy to some shady financial transaction 
of his, may easily diagnose his case better than he can judge it him- 
self. He may not even recognize his persistent malady as a prick 
of conscience at all. His physician, or his friend, it may be, recom- 
mends him to go and do otherwise; his malady disappears and is 
followed by a peace which surpasses even that small understanding 
which he has of himself and his world. It is nowise affirmed that 
a physiological description of what a prick of conscience may be 
exhausts all of the meaning therein contained, for such a happen- 
ing may have far-reaching social and esthetic consequences. Set 
down in New England and become universally ‘‘bred in the bone,’’ 
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it may be fairly decisive of the character of a literature and of the 
domestic habits. A spasm along a yard or two of the intestinal 
tract may or may not be a great deal more than just that. This 
simple view, that more than mechanism ean be seen in a world seen 
to be mechanically ordered, will yield an answer, I think, to all of 
Mr. Lovejoy’s five conundrums. 


Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





THE ANCIENT LANDMARKS: A COMMENT ON 
SPIRITUALISTIC MATERIALISM 


‘*Remove not the ancient landmark.’’ Proverbs, XXII: 28. 

‘*Philonous. Tell me, Hylas, hath every one a liberty to change the current 
proper signification annexed to a common name in any language? For 
example, suppose a traveller should tell you, that in a certain country men 
might pass unhurt through the fire; and... you found he meant by the 
word fire that which others call water, . . . Would you call this reasonable? 

‘*Hylas. No; I should think it very absurd. Common custom is standard of 
propriety in language. And for any man to affect speaking improperly, is 
to pervert the use of speech and can never serve to a better purpose than 
to protract and multiply disputes where there is no difference of opinion.’’ 

—Berkeley, Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, II. 


In my recent philosophical wanderings I have met a surprising 
number of travellers who seem to mean ‘‘by the word fire that which 
others call water.’’ I have, for example, encountered, in the suc- 
cessive spring numbers of the Philosophical Review, two who appear 
to me to play very fast and loose with the terms ‘‘spiritual’’ and 
‘*material.’’ (i) One of these, Professor Sheldon, writes in defense 
of what he calls ‘‘positive’’ or ‘‘enlightened’”’ materialism,* though 
he fills the greater number of his pages with ‘‘the indictment of 
materialism’’? of the popular type, the description of mind and 
consciousness ‘‘in terms of physical process.’’* In these pages Dr. 
Sheldon sets forth what he calls ‘‘the definite incompatibilities be- 
tween admitted facts of consciousness and . . . material process.’’ * 
Of the specific properties of consciousness which are incompatible with 
the conditions of material reality he especially stresses the following: 
first, the ‘‘presence of the past in memory’’;* second, the annihila- 

1‘*The Soul and Matter,’’ by W. H. Sheldon. Read as the President’s 
Address at the December, 1921, meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion (Eastern Division). Philosophical Review, 1922, XXXTI, pp. 103-134. 

2 Ibid., p. 1102. 

3 Ibid., p. 1093. 

4Pp. 1282 et al. 

5 Pp. 1102 f. 
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tion of distance, in the perception of far-away objects;°* third, the 
fact that ‘‘in selective attention what physically is, psychically is 
not’’;” fourth, the effectiveness of the future event in purposed 
action ;° finally, the ‘‘self-continuing’’ aspect of pleasure® and 
the self-checking tendency of pain.’° The first three of these 
are ‘‘incompatibilities of cognition’’ from which Sheldon derives 
the conception of mind as ‘‘a unity both inclusive and exclusive, or 
preferential.’’**. From the incompatibilities of affection-cunation 
he argues that mind possesses ‘‘an organic systematic character that 
makes [it] into an independent agent.’’** For he rightly insists 
that ‘‘there are no impersonal bits of consciousness,’’ that ‘‘there 
is no consciousness that has not selfhood’’;?? and he stresses over 
and over again ‘‘that individuality which constitutes a self.’’ * 
His general conclusion is that ‘‘materialism, conceived in exclusive 
terms, denying unique spiritual being, is false.’’ * 

But at this point Sheldon’s argument makes a sharp turn. He 
reminds us that the mind ‘‘occupies space and time,’’ that ‘‘it acts 
upon the external world,’’ that ‘‘it resides in living organisms and 
extends itself far beyond the limits of those organisms, without los- 
ing its place in the latter.’’*° The student of philosophy will recog- 
nize this as little other than Henry More’s conception of the extend- 
edness of spirit. But Sheldon, so far from concluding that exten- 
sion is spiritual, teaches explicitly that ‘‘mind is material, because 
it displays all the positive attributes of matter,’’ that while ‘‘dualism 
is right in declaring that mind as compared with the matter of our 
sense-world is unique; dualism and spiritualism are quite wrong 

. when they deny materiality and substantiality to mind.’’?® 
And he enlarges this initial doctrine of mind as ‘‘material’’ by a 
hypothetical conception of matter in a new sense. ‘‘There might 
be,’’ he says, ‘‘a kind of body which . . . would be material be- 
cause it offers resistance and possesses inertia’? which would yet 
‘‘have one surface in two places at once’’; and ‘‘there might well 
be atoms,’’ unlike those ‘‘which the evidence of sense observation 
leads us to believe in . . . equally material, because equally potent 

6 Pp. 1122 f. 

VP. 1972. 

8 P, 118. 

9P, 1242, 

10 P. 1263, 

11 P, 1283, 

12 P, 1282, 

13 P, 1162, 

14P, 1284. Cf. p. 1321. 


15 P, 1321, 
16 P, 1321. 
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in controlling the motions of other atoms, which exercise their powers 
in many places at once.’’ 2” 

The theory thus briefly summarized is immensely significant in 
its stress on the substantiality and individuality of mind and in 
its call upon ‘‘a spiritualistic psychology’’ for a statement of the 
‘‘precise laws’’ of mind.’® As enlightened materialism the doctrine 
may, to be sure, be challenged at several points. One may, for 
example, call attention to Sheldon’s unargued ‘identification of 
the ‘‘physical’’ with the material *° and to his parallel claim of ‘‘the 
evidence of sense observation’’ for materialism.22 Or again, one 
may point out that so long as Sheldon ‘‘deliberately’’ neglects to 
take into account personalistic philosophy ** he can hardly argue 
that his ‘‘enlightened materialism, freed from the negations... 
men have read into it, forms the only warrant of subtantiality to 
the self.’’?* For substantiality, in the sense of persistence. through 
change, is precisely one of the characters of the personalist’s self. 
But the main purpose of the present paper is neither to emphasize 
the significance of Sheldon’s rediscovery of mind nor to criticize his 
doctrine of its extendedness but simply to challenge his right to the 
term ‘‘materialism’’ as descriptive of his doctrine. For Sheldon’s 
conception of ‘‘the absolute reality of both matter and mind’’*® is, 
as he himself sometimes recognizes, ** a form of dualism. And cer- 
tainly a philosophy which begins by arguing the existence of unique 
spiritual being is not materialism in the sense which the usage of 
centuries has given to the word; a doctrine which ‘‘forms the only 
warrant of substantiality to the self’’ is neither ‘‘positive’’ nor 
‘‘enlightened’’ materialism. Anybody with a vestige of respect for 
‘‘ancient landmarks’’ in language will protest to the end against 
this ‘‘perversion of the use of speech.”’ 

(ii) Professor Sheldon, as has appeared, seeks to materialize 
the mind. The aim of Professor Loewenberg is, on the contrary, to 
spiritualize matter.*° This feat he readily accomplishes by the 
simple device, on which his whole argument turns, of identifying the 
**spiritual’’ with the ‘‘valued,’’ or ‘‘significant.’” Thus he refers 
to ‘‘meaning, significance, dignity, rationality—in short, spiritual- 

17 Pp, 1302-131. 

18 Op. cit., p. 133. 

19 Pp, 1311 et a’, 

20P. 1311. Cf. p. 1332 et al. 

21 P, 1063, 

22 P.1291, Italics mine. 

23 P, 1332, 

24P, 1291, 


25Cf, J. Loewenberg, ‘*‘The Apotheosis of Mind in Modern Idealism,’’ 
Philosophical Review, 1922, XXXI, pp. 215 ff. 
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ity’’; °° and he explicitly uses ‘‘spirituality’’ as synonym for ‘‘con- 
gruity with ideals.’’*7 Once this meaning is attached to the term, 
Loewenberg brilliantly demonstrates that mind may be ‘‘essentially 
unspiritual’’ ** and that ‘‘matter is capable of sublimation as much 
as is mind.’’*® For on the one hand, mind may be, as Schopenhauer 
describes it, ‘‘blind, foolish, capricious, sordid and miserable’’; *° 
on the other hand, materialism is ‘‘aecepted by its votaries’’ as satis- 
fying both the spiritual ‘‘sentiment of rationality’’** and ‘‘the 
quest for unity . . . behind and beyond the superficial medley and 
flow of things.’’ ** 

I have no quarrel with these conclusions. Like all technically 
trained contemporary ‘‘idealists,’? I do not dream of denying either 
the ‘‘speculative possibility’? of a world that is ‘‘through and 
through mental, but ... at variance with our ideals’’** or the 
fact that materialism may well satisfy genuine ‘‘human needs’’ of 
those who hold it. Nor am I concerned with the virtual implications 
of Dr. Loewenberg’s closing paragraphs: that philosophy reduces 
to a form of differential psychology or to biography, ** that ‘‘the 
assertions of philosophy’’ are essentially ‘‘expressions of conflict- 
ing motives and needs’’ and that ‘‘the strife of rival theories in 
philosophy is a tragic struggle not of competing . . . hypotheses but 
of incompatible passions and values.’’** My main purpose is, once 
more, to protest against the wresting of a word from its time-honored 
meaning. The term ‘‘spiritual,’’ whatever the divagations in the 
use of it, has always carried a meaning directly opposed to that 
of ‘‘material.’’ Many idealists, doubtless, before and after and in- 
cluding Leibniz and Berkeley, have combined with a spiritualistic 
doctrine an uncritical optimism; but, however unfounded their in- 
ference from the mental nature of the world to its value, they have 
not (to my knowledge) confounded the meaning of the term ‘‘spirit- 
ual’’ with that of ‘‘valued,”’ or ‘‘significant.’’ ‘‘Spiritual’’ means 
simply ‘‘pertaining to spirit.’’ The ambiguity in the use of the 
term is due mainly to the diverse tendencies now to identify ‘‘spirit’’ 
(after Berkeley’s fashion) ** with ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘soul,’’ and ‘‘self,”’ 

26 Op. cit., p. 219. 

27 Op. cit., p. 2181. Cf. pp. 2172, 230. 

28 P, 219 et al. 

29P, 229. 

80 P, 219. 

81 P, 229. 

32 Pp. 2302-231. 

83 P, 218. 


34 This is the writer’s inference, not a statement of Loewenberg himself. 
35 P, 236. 


36 Cf. Principles of Human Knowledge, II. 
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again to limit the meaning of spirit and to denote by the word, 
‘‘mind (or self) in its higher reaches.’’ In either of these uses, 
however, the spiritual is roughly speaking the personal and, as such, 
sharply distinguished from the material.** Dr. Loewenberg’s es- 
sential conclusions are, of course, unaffected by this criticism of his 
use of terms. But, stripped of its paradoxical and unhistorical iden- 
tification of ‘‘spiritual’’ and ‘‘material,’’ this portion of his paper, 
it would seem, reduces to a dispute ‘‘where there is no difference of 
opinion.”’ 
Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature of Existence. Volume I. J. M. E. McTagoart. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1921. Pp. xxi + 309. 


There are some systematic works, even works of philosophy, that 
may be read as a sort of austere recreation. They may be 
read for the sheer pleasure of watching the thought sprout 
and grow in this direction and in the other. We are saying a great 
deal about Dr. MeTaggart’s new work when we say that it can not 
be included in this class. If there is any one who has the gift of mak- 
ing crooked paths straight and reducing an obscure or complex argu- 
ment to absolute lucidity, it is the author of this work. Nevertheless, 
there are passages, whole chapters indeed, in The Nature of Evxist- 
ence, where the reading is about as fluent as the middle chapter of 
a Symbolic Logic. All has been done, one feels, that language 
ean do; yet the thought itself is so involved that, as Professor Broad 
has said, ‘‘it is a remarkable achievement for a writer to have kept 
his head among all these complexities without the help of an elaborate 
symbolism.”’ 

That this difficulty may not be found in the forthcoming second 
volume of the work is suggested by the author’s statement of his 
plan. In the first volume he considers ‘‘what can be determined as 
to the characteristics which belong to all that exists, or, again, which 
belong to existence as a whole.’’ In the second volume he proposes 
to consider ‘‘what consequences of theoretical and practical interest 
ean be drawn from this general nature of the existent with respect 
to various parts of the existent which are empirically known to us.”’ 
Throughout this first book the reasoning is rigorously a priori. There 
are only two occasions on which Dr. MeTaggart makes any appeal to 
perception: once to prove that something exists, and again to prove 


37 Since Hume wrote, the term ‘‘spiritual’’ has served also to differentiate 
the personalistic from the ideistic form of idealism. 
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that this something is not simple; and even of these cases, it is only 
in the former that he feels such appeal to be necessary. This resolute 
adherence to the a priori is not in metaphysics a matter of choice, 
he contends; it is a matter of necessity. When the question is what 
characteristics belong to everything that exists, or to existence as a 
whole, the use of induction is absurd. Induction proceeds by noting 
the resemblances among the members of a class: but existence as a 
whole is not a member of a class of such existences. Again, the num- 
ber of existent things is infinite, and hence no possible inductive dili- 
gence could bring within its purview more than ‘‘an infinitely small 
proportion of the whole.’’ This abjuring of sense experience and ad- 
herence to ‘‘the high priori road’’ naturally suggests Hegel; and 
while Dr. McTaggart is careful to distinguish his own method from 
the Hegelian, he admits that it stands ‘‘much closer to Hegel’s 
method than to that of any other philosopher.’’ He is so entirely 
unimpressed with the arguments that have been brought against the 
fertility of the deductive method in metaphysics that he offers only 
a very brief defense, and refers the reader to the answer that has 
been given by ‘‘Mr. Bradley in a passage which I regard as by far 
the most important and illuminating comment ever made upon 
Hegel.’ } 

Some of McTaggart’s chief positions may be set in relief by a 
comparison with those of the contemporary to whom he here so ap- 
provingly refers. Bradley, as well as McTaggart, is a metaphysician 
who still believes that final truth may be gained by the speculative 
route about the nature of reality and the nature of truth itself. Both 
believe that ‘‘nothing exists but spirit.’’ Both emphasize the dis- 
tinetion between ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘that,’’ the ‘‘nature’’ of a thing and 
its existence. Both maintain that neither of these sides can be 
without the other; and they would hence agree that such entities as 
propositions, possibilities and ‘‘floating ideas,’’ if regarded—as many 
realists would regard them—as real but non-existent, are quite gra- 
tuitous. Both would regard every judgment as ultimately a judg- 
ment of existence, and all reality as ultimately existent. It is no doubt 
because he holds this view that Dr. McTaggart has given his work 
the title that it bears, since in studying what exists he considers that 
he is examining the character of all that is real. Both thinkers, again, 
agree in the doctrine of degrees of truth and would hold that since 
the nature of a thing is not independent of its relations to other 
things, our conception of it must change as its relations are more 
completely apprehended. And though Bradley’s sweeping disbelief 
in the reality of all relations would set him at last apart from Me- 


1 Logic, Book III, Pt. I, Ch. II, E. 
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Taggart, both would hold that our knowledge approaches perfection 
in the degree to which we lay hold of an order of necessity which in- 
volves everything in its web. 

But with this general agreement, there are striking points of 
difference which appear at the outset of McTaggart’s work. It is 
evident, for example, that neither reality nor truth means to him 
what it does to Bradley. For while McTaggart would admit degrees 
of truth, he would deny that there can be any degrees of the real. 
‘**4 is X’ may misrepresent the nature of A less than ‘A is Y,’ but, 
unless it is quite true that A is X, then A is not X, and AX is not 
real at all’’ (p. 5). Again, what constitutes the truth of a belief is 
not its coherence with a system of beliefs, but its correspondence with 
the specific fact about which it is entertained. Correspondence does 
not mean copying; but while we can say what it is not, and can point 
to examples of it, we are unable to say what it is; it is a relation 
which is unique and therefore undefinable. It is this difference of 
view regarding the relation of judgment to reality which explains, 
I think, the other difference just noted. In Bradley’s view the 
reality judged about is actually present in judgment; ‘‘the real 
Cesar beyond doubt must himself enter into my judgments and be a 
constituent of my knowledge.’’2 There is no external and real object 
to which my judgment, if true, must correspond. My judgment is 
reality affirming itself in part through my mind. Truth and reality 
become identical, and hence the degrees of each are the same. But 
for one who holds that the content of judgment is distinet from the 
fact referred to, and that the truth of the one is quite distinct from 
the reality of the other, it is clear that a judgment may become more 
true without the fact’s becoming more real. Indeed, since truth 
belongs to beliefs, and beliefs are psychical events which are con- 
tinually coming and going, truth too must come and go. Thus a 
fact may be real but can not be true; while a judgment or belief may 
be true, but except in its character as psychical event, apparently 
not real. If I dream of Mrs. Gamp, my dream itself is real, but 
Mrs. Gamp is not; and if Mrs. Gamp were real, that reality would 
belong to her and not to any judgment about her. And reality, like 
existence, is either there or not there. Indeed, although McTaggart 
distinguishes the existent as prima facie only a species of the real, 
it seems to me that throughout he means by ‘‘real’’ ‘‘existing’’ and 
nothing more. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of Dr. MeTaggart’s discus- 
sion of truth is its incidental criticism of the doctrine of proposi- 
tions. These, he maintains, are needless intermediaries between 


2 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 409. 
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thought and fact, and on principles of economy may be eliminated. 
All cases both of true and false beliefs he thinks sufficiently covered 
by the formule that truth is correspondence with the fact referred 
to, and that falsity is a relation of non-correspondence to all facts. 

The argument of this volume, after the introductory book, is at 
once so compact and so complex that nothing beyond an indication of 
the trend of the argument is here feasible. Having proved that 
‘‘something exists’’ by showing in Cartesian style that to doubt it 
involves the existence of the doubt, and having shown that existence 
without qualitative content is meaningless, the author maintains 
that all qualities belong to substances, substance being defined as 
‘something existent which has qualities without being itself a qual- 
ity.’’ A substance is infinitely divisible, and since each part is also 
a substance, the number of substances is infinite; while, further, 
the nature of each is distinct. The author’s main problem is now 
to determine the types of relation which bind substances and their 
qualities together. Of these perhaps the most important are what 
McTaggart terms intrinsic and extrinsic determination; the first 
of which is the implication between characteristics in virtue of which 
inference is possible, and the second of which is a relation of inter- 
Gdependence which unites every quality and every substance in such 
a way that, given the alteration of the slightest detail anywhere, 
we could not with confidence expect anything to be the same. With 
this relation established, MeTaggart proceeds at once to the con- 
tention that the universe is an ‘‘organie unity,’’ a conception which 
(probably with memories of the bitter history of the term) he takes 
a separate chapter to define. The last division of the book is de- 
voted largely to the working out of a very elaborate relation called 
‘*determining correspondence’’ between the various substances in the 
universe, a relation which is devised to meet, and which McTaggart 
believes does meet, the contradiction apparently presented by the 
infinite divisibility of substance. 

It seems likely that this work will first gain its proper estimation 
at the hands of that increasing group of thinkers who are at home 
on the borders of mathematics and philosophy rather than from 
those who have confined themselves to the more traditional modes of 
thought. Whatever their verdict, it is clear that Dr. McTaggart 
has given us one of the most lucidly written, thoroughgoing and 
competent books on metaphysics that have appeared in many a year. 

BRAND BLANSHARD. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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The Truths We Live By. J. Witt1AmM Hupson. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1921. Pp. x + 308. 


A presentation of truths we live by need not be startling. On 
the contrary, a veracious work of art makes us feel at home. We 
recognize its truths as old friends and commend its essential trite- 
ness. There is a sense of familiarity but of a different sort, to be 
had from reading Professor Hudson’s book. It continues a, phil- 
osophie tradition but lacks the feeiing of reality. 

It is addressed to men and women ‘‘who have not specialized in 
philosophy, and are, nevertheless, interested in life’s greater prob- 
lems’’ (p. x). It proposes to forward moral reconstruction by at- 
tacking a certain current skepticism which adduces the findings of 
science and the history of morals as evidence that no ideals are 
absolutely valid. 

The conflict over the comparative value of such specific ideals 
as self-sacrifice and pleasure, Mr. Hudson disposes of by the argu- 
ment that ‘‘all conflicting moral ideals imply a moral end that in- 
cludes them all and transcends every one of them’’ (p. 27). This 
end may be called self-realization. 

His second and larger aim is to show that the beliefs necessary 
to moral confidence are as certain as the presuppositions of science 
and are arrived at in the same way. They are outside the range 
of specific sciences but are as demonstrable as scientific laws are. 

He says, ‘‘ We justify the great underlying laws of science, such 
as the Law of Universal Causation, by the fact that we want sci- 
ence; we justify science in turn through the fact that we want life’’ 
(p. 107). 

Since desire is the fundamental characteristic of life, reason 
must serve it by accepting what it demands. The truths, there- 
fore, that are necessary for a moral life must be received in the 
same way that the scientist assumes Universal Causation. Mr. 
Hudson thinks there are four beliefs which are thus ‘‘demonstra- 
ble.”’ 

The first of these is the belief ‘‘that the universe is at bottom a 
moral order; that is, an order in which righteousness will certainly 
triumph or at any rate has a chance to triumph”’ (p. 53). For the 
purpose of the argument this latter reservation is dropped and we 
are told that ‘‘we are to believe in the utter triumph of the good 
if our moral confidence is to be sure; and it must be sure’’ (p. 55). 
Such confidence involves belief in personal immortality, in God and 
in freedom of the will. 

The will to live, which is at the center of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, becomes, in human beings, the will to live a specific kind of life. 
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And the ideal life of perfect goodness, truth, and beauty for which 
men strive requires infinity for its development. Immortality is 
thus one of the great verities. 

Analysis of the idea of God turns, in Mr. Hudson’s mind, into 
a demonstration that God is real, not only ideally, but existentially, 
‘fas you and I are real’’ (p. 175). 

The ideal is a dynamic good which includes the struggle to reach 
it; it includes nature, since nature is not wholly indifferent to 
man’s uses; and it is the ideal for all humanity. Professor Hud- 
son’s unexpected conclusion is, ‘‘The Perfection we seek is the in- 
finite Series of our deeds including all of nature and the lives of 
all our fellows’’ (pp. 182-183). 

‘‘This ‘totality of things’ suddenly emerges as something more 
than that God which science gives us under that phrase. It is no 
longer, rightly interpreted, a mere aggregate of facts ... but it 
is a moral order, a Life, realizing itself through infinite time’’ (p. 
183). 

To the belief in immortality and God, thus achieved, Mr. Hud- 
son adds the conviction that our wills are absolutely free. If we 
are to be held accountable for our deeds we must have the power 
of freely choosing ‘‘regardless of previous events in the outer world, 
in spite of our previous character and of all the experiences that 
have tended to make us what we are up to date’’ (p. 228). For 
such choosing, Mr. Hudson is foreed to conceive of an ego behind 
the scenes. In order that it, in turn, may be free from any taint 
of influence, he says we may think of it as uncreated and co-eternal 
with God. 

The argument will doubtless be convincing to many of the read- 
ers to whom it is addressed. The painstaking care with which it is 
presented will perhaps nullify the effect of the unexpected con- 
clusions which so often, to use Mr. Hudson’s own word, emerge. 
Some of the most evident objections to his argument the author 
has met. He admits his proof to be dialectical but denies, quite 
correctly, that he sanctions any belief which we merely wish to ac- 
cept. He has shown what many ‘‘moderns’’ need to remembz2r, 
that the science which is quoted as authority in every field of hu- 
man thought has in reality nothing to offer upon many subjects of 
the utmost importance. This merely means that intelligent in- 
vestigation still has something to do. It does not mean that we 
must have recourse to dialectic in order to discover the facts of ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Hudson’s argument is confused whenever it touches upon 
the nature and validity of scientific hypothesis. It is true that 
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science is justified as a human pursuit only if it contributes to hu- 
man well-being; that fact, however, is neither the basis nor the 
justification for its hypotheses. Speaking with tongues might be 
justified on the grounds of edification; its deliverances would be, 
none the less, nonsense. 

Again, when he speaks of ideals, Professor Hudson’s argument 
is not clear. He sees that human desire is the first word in the 
moral life and that harmony is the form which the good life will 
take. Yet he falls back into an absolutism which can conceive 
‘fonly one Perfect.’’ Furthermore, he is not content to let ideals 
be ideal. God must exist. 

Professor Hudson has attempted to clarify popular ideas of the 
relation of science and ethics, but his contribution misses its aim 
because it is based upon a confusion in method. The most signifi- 


cant parts of his book are the distinctions which he makes and then 
ignores. 


New York City. 


Mary SHAw. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the first number of Volume I of the Arkiv 
for Psykologi och Pedagogik from the Library of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Upsala, Sweden. The Arkiv is a continuation under a new 
name of the Revue Psyke which ceased publication in 1920. 


During the academic years 1922-23 and 1923-24, the Gifford 
Lectures at the University of St. Andrews will be given by Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan of Bristol. ‘‘Evolution, Emergent and Creative’’ 
will be the subject of these lectures. 
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